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HOW TO BEAT 
EXPLOITATION | 


By A. S. MacINTYRE 


F WE ARE to understand the real function of a labor union 
inside the capitalistic system, then it is necessary to deal 
briefly with the background and nature of the system itself. 
We can trace the growth of the system down through chattel 
slavery, serfdom, the gild system, the domestic system. For 
thousands of years man depended on his own muscular en- 
ergy to produce the things he needed. Often great fear pre- 
vailed that there would not be enough food to go around, and 
the menace of famine was ever present. It was felt that if 
ever the time came when men could produce goods in abund- 
ance, the millennium would indeed be at hand. It was incon- 
ceivable that people could starve in the midst of plenty, yet 
that is what happens in the world today. 


Under the domestic system? 
Neglect 


all manufacturing. had been 

hand made. Hours of labor 
By Virginia Rowland 
ARLEM, in regard to its 


were long and profits small | 
because there was little sur-| 
housing, is a study in neg-| 


plus wealth to divide. The) 


workers labored in their own 


homes under reasonably lect. 


4s ‘with blocks of tenement | 
wholesome conditions. They | ™? ; : ; 
owned their tools; they had | houses which are ea | 


considerable command over | 


fire and health laws. 
owners make no improve- 





[On the Jews | 


wmn/_ By Leon Bloy femme | 


HE JEWS are the first-| 


born of all peoples, and 
when all things are in their 
fina! place, their proudest 
masters will think thernselves 
honored to lick the Jewish 
wanderers’ feet. For every- 


WHAT ABOUT 
POLICE BRUTALITY? 


By ANNE FOLEY 


O07 MEMORIAL DAY of this year Herman Newton, a 


Negro of Brooklyn, was shot to death in a traffic dispute 
by Donald Mullen, a Brooklyn policeman. Mullen at the time 
'was off duty and in civilian clothes. He was never arrested 
nor suspended, and no indictment was found against him by 
ithe Grand Jury. 





thing has been promised them, 
and in the meantime they do 
penance for the earth. The 


right of the first-born cannot | 


be annulled by a punishment 


The police of Harlem and Brooklyn have been charged 
'with brutality against Negroes. In a petition to Governor 
'Dewey, James A. Powers, President of the Brooklyn Branch 
of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 


however rigorous, and God’s People, lists the following included in the “many acts of 
word of honor is unchange- Official misconduct by elements of the law enforcement 
able, because “His gifts and|agencies of Kings County”: 


vocation are without repent-! 
ance.” The man who said 
that was the greatest of Jew- 
ish converts, and the relent- 
less Christians who propose 
to perpetuate the reprisals for | 
the Crucifigatur ought to re- 
member it. “Their crime,” | 


Its avenues are lined | likewise says Saint Paul, “has chair case.” 


been the salvation of nations.” | 
What extraordinary people is, 
this, of whom God asks per-| 
mission to save mankind, after | 


1. Unjustified physical as- 
saults by police officers. 
2. Illegal entries into homes 
by police officers. 
By Will Mische 3. Illegal searches and seiz- 
| ures by police officers, 
6¢°P. HIS HAS all the ear-| 4. Third-degree practices in 
marks of an electric police station houses. 
| 5. Extortions by police of- 
Such was the statement /ficers. 
given recently by a Chicago! 6. Suppression of evidence 
police detective when police |of criminal acts committed by 
arrested two boys for the! police officers. 





Tragedy 





their hours of toil, but when | 7 ants in these buildings and|having borrowed His’ flesh | shooting of patrolman David|7. Failure and refusal to act 


the industrial revolution came 
-in the latter part of the eigh- 
ae ee oo countless buildings where the | 
sonia not compete with the | Multiple Dwelling Law is vio- | 
steam-driven machines. They ea, and a i 
could not own these machines ee Sin - ha ae 
as they had owned their tools garded--about fire hazards. 
nor could they know how to} _ ‘Continued on page 3) 
combine so as to own them in | 
groups. The instruments of 
production passed into the) 
hands of wealthy men who) 
hired labor to operate them. 
This marks the introduction | 
of a new motive for produc-|, 
tion of goods. Steam power | 








'do not even comply with city | 
‘laws on housing. There are’ suffer? 


from it in order the better to! Keating. 


xk * 
NLY JEWISH tears are 
the heaviest. They have) 

the weight of many centuries. 

When the Father will want 
(Céntinuéd om page 3) 





FIRST EPISTLE TO THE AMERICANS 


By GEORGE A. McCAULIFF 


ica, to them that once obtained equal faith with us in Christ Jesus our Lord 


initiated the discovery that) Grace unto you and peace in His name. 


profits could be made by own- | 
ing machines and hiring other | 


Brethren, in times past, before the coming of the destruction which has 


against crimes committed by 
It looked like just another | police officers. 
instance of lawlessness that; 8. Whitewashing of crimes 
seems to be sweeping the | committed by police officers. 
country. To a few of us it) The report goes on to say 
struck a different note of in-|that these acts are frequent, 
terest.. Maybe it was because and that it is practically im- 
(Continued ‘on page 6) | possible to bring a police of- 
- ——— |ficer to account for them so 
that they are undiscoverabler 
by the public, which has de- 
veloped a general immunity. 
Mr. Powers says “it i quite 
possible for the whole police 











An ancient to the strangers dispersed among the hegemonies of Amer- organization to become cor- 


.|rupted and brutalized, even 
*|before the general public is 
aware of what is happening” 
and it “means that the major 
portion of the police force, 


people to run them. An in- so lately visited you, before you worshipped at the temples science has so which is composed of qualified 


come could be secured not by 
the performance of service, 


tion was not for use, but for | 


profits became the dominant and families, you feared not the exactions of authority bent on your 


purpose of industry. 


ITH THIS there had to 
come the beginning of 
organization of labor. 


security. 


ing but his power to labor. 
The capitalist was also a new 
figure in society. He could fix 
wages and hours of labor as 
he pleased. The worker was 
at his mercy and, if the cap- 
italist became a new figure in 
the upper classes, the proper- 
tyless worker became a much 
more significant figure in the 
lower classes. Thus the new 
society was composed of two 
distinct hostile classes. Labor 
power became a commodity 
bought and sold on the mar- 
ket like any other commodity 
and the laws which deter- 
mined the value of other com- 
modities applied equally to la- 
bor power. The workers soon 
found that they could not con- 
tinue to market their com- 
modity as individuals and 
that if they hoped to secure | 
a price consistent with other | 
commodity prices, they would | 
have ‘to organize. This led to) 


in the mouth of a fish. 


Only an individual? 


'marvellously erected in your minds, before you found your consolation in 
but by the ownership of prop- the uncertainty of uncertainty, before your might was first charted in the 
erty and the idea that produc- | statistical curves of a government which had reached into your very homes 


And now that your liberty, your freedom, your sacred right to dispose 
The of your lives as you desire have been stripped from you in exchange for 
workman now furnished noth-| spurious freedom from worry about your food, or your clothes, or your 
health, or your children (such as you have) and their future, or your old 
age, look deeply into yourselves and, knowing, know that these things have 
been achieved at the expense of your essential luxuries. 

“Behold the lilies of the field.” 

But you have remade our Heavenly Father, Who has care over us, in the Perhaps the facts are so be- 
image and likeness of the bureaucrat. 

And the coin of the tribute has no obverse; neither can it now be found 


And all your thoughts are stamped “government issue.” 

My brothers, yes, even now I say, my brothers in Christ, from this re- 
mote island of exile, from this paradisaical refuge where the next meal is 
_as uncertain as my mind’s freedom is certain, I write you from my heart and 
cry out to you engulfed in the misery of the security that has disposed of all 
your problems save those that are important. 
your heritage for a mess of pottage; as a nation you have so traded, but when 
first it was written it was only an individual. 


Even so as yourselves. 


Was the pattern set? Was there nothing you could have done to save | 


Behold, you have traded 


and law-abiding officers, can 
fall readily into a uniform pat- 
tern of lawlessness and bru- 
tality, despite the best of in- 
tentions.” 


\HESE ARE STRONG ac- 

cusations. The general 
grievance is that there are in- 
stances of police brutality and 
that in these instances a true 
recourse to law is not given, 
Thus they feel that racial feel- 
ings are allowed, condoned 
,and hushed up.among mem- 
|bers of the police force. Mr. 
Powers sums it up by saying 
\“These are the hard facts. 


cause of racial prejudices, be- 
cause of attitudes of white su- 
periority, because of assump- 
tions that Negroes have little 
means to protest and resist 
and fight back, because of the 
knowledge that no law en- 
forcement official or agency 
gives attention to the com- 
plaints of Negroes against po- 
lice officers. Whatever is the 
combination of reasons, the 
ultimate result is that Ne- 
groes are most severely vic- 
| timized by acts of police law- 
|lessness and brutality.” 

The majority of Negroes 
look upon the New York Po- 





jlice Force with some bitter- 


the beginning of labor organ- yourselves from the subtleties that enmeshed you? Did you think that by | ness. The communists use this 


(Continued on page 6) 


(Continued on page 7) 


\ ‘Continued on page 7) 
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| Readers . 
Write 


Dear Editor: 

After reading Dale Francis’ 
article in the July-August 
issue of your paper, I wanted 
to scream an answer that 


churches, for which there 
Negro Press Comments | 


| were no trained priests. Even 
¢6 N ITS RELATIONS with more important than these 
tle Negro the Catholic ‘external’ obstacles have been 
Church has faced a number | those ‘internal’ obstacles or 
‘of obstacles, both outside and | conditions existing within the| 
|within the Negro group. Ne-| Negro group. The most im- 
_groes have been concentrated | portant of the ‘internal’ obsta- 
in the South, where there has | cles as been the existence of | 
|been much prejudice against Baptist and Methodist Negro 
'the Catholic Church. Then, church organizations, which 
'too, the Church has been | remain one of the chief organ- 





Platform of the 
Catholic Interracialist 













WE BELIEVE in the sublime doctrine of the Mystical 
Body of Christ—for He is the Mystical 












Vine and we are the branches. He is 


the Head and we the members. 


WE BELIEVE 


that the fruit of the Incarnation and 


the Redemption is the Brotherhood of 
Man under the Fatherhood of God. 


WE BELIEVE 


that we are our brother’s keeper and 


have a personal responsibility, there- 
fore, before God, for the welfare of that 
brother in Christ and this embraces all 
men, irrespective of Race, Nationality or 


Color... 
‘ind. 


WE BELIEVE 


for Christ died for ALL man- 


that a lasting social order and peace will 
be achieved only by a Christian Social 
Order based on Christian Social Justice 
which includes Interracial Justice. 


Editor, Nov., 1949. 





FACTS 


CLERGY 
The Catholic Conference on 


Industrial Problems has a sec- 


tion on Race Relations which 


finished its first year of op- 
The 


group’s objectives are: 1. To 


eration last September. 


improve the general educa- 
tional level of Negroes, and to 
teach them their rights and 


stitution of their new-found 
home and refuge.” 

The Chicago Defender 

| x * 

| Fifty years ago there were 
six Negro Army Officers. To- 
day there are nearly 1,000. 
‘Lest we get too optimistic, 
| let’s remember that as of Jan- 


Powers 
asthe sO 
— andaneld 


a smell, 







'forced to set up separate 


ized expressions of the race 
consciousness of the Negro 
masses. Moreover, the Negro, 
has become accustomed to a 
type of church service which 
‘is opposed to the restraint 
characteristic of the worship | 
in the Catholic churches. De- 
spite these ‘external’ and ‘in- 
ternal’ obstacles, and until 
recent years the belief of 
Catholics concerning the emo- 
tional nature of the Negro and 
his lack of moral restraint, 
the Catholic Church has given | 
more attention to the evan- 
gelization of Negroes since 
their migration to cities. 

| “It appears that the im- 
mediate effect of the migra- 
tion of Negroes to cities was 
a decline in the number of 
Negro members of the Catho- 
lic Church. This resulted from 
the disruption of missions in 
the South and the border 
states and the general dis- | 
organization of the Negro 
population as the result of the 
migrations. Around 1930, the 


could be heard in New York 
City. 

However, it would be diffi- 
cult to either scream or even 
to write 100,000 words, so in a 
very lady-like fashion I shall 
condense and say simply: The 
reason that Negroes are ig- 
nored in restaurants has abso- 
lutely nothing to do with 
color, it is because Negroes as 
a race, one and all, do not tip 
waitresses. 

If Dale Francis cares to hear 
the 100,000-word explanation 
[ would gladly make an ap- 
pointment and meet him in 
New York on any Saturday at 
his convenience. I will guar- 
antee to have him in tears 
over the plight of the poor 
white waitresses. 

I would also like to have 
him choose a woman of his 
acquaintance to take the job I 
had this summer—preferably 
a woman who is interested in 
racial problems. It would be 
most interesting to hear her 
. opinions on June 15th an 
Catholic Church began to give coniaie them with her eet 
serious attention to the mi- jons on Labor Day. 
grants. In some cities the; | discussed the situation 
Church directed its attention with our colored chef and our 
to the economic needs of the colored bus-boys. The only 
Negroes during the depression . i 


responsibilities; 2, To teach wuimbers be, they are stil’ the Jord Gy © ¢ vesrs tn tack st seems that vance was ignorance 
whites that Negroes have re- segregated. : 1 many urban Negroes were | ae ee is an 
sponsibilities and attendant, oN > > rk @ attracted to the Catholic | gest an immediate course e 
rights. With the consent of | ; wn in 1$ wo s.' ‘Church during this period of a given with. the ‘coléced 
local bishops, the section | Bishop Paul Rusch of Aus-| eeaiialatielicasiaies i hiachen te economic stress. But the waiters of the New York Cen- 


holds meetings in industrial 
Negro centers. Up till now 
they have conducted them in 


'tria has ordered that every 
'seminarian in his diocese must 
work in factories during va- 


| Uganda is now staffed entirely 
\by native priests under an 


efforts of the Church have not 
been confined to giving aid to 
Negroes. It has undertaken to 


tral as instructors. 
H. S. P. 





























nee eo! eee oe howe . 1 Rng Md ama bishop. . provide recreational and edu- Rye, New York. 
io.;many Bis -| aoe asda , io! bee ' 
Tac ieretings have bees found | mended to their seminarians | HOUSING cational facilities for Negro ae say you, Mr. Francis— i 
to be most successful when|such work but Bishop Rusch | Nine Negro veterans in youth in cities. For example, ’ R a 
; ‘East Orange, New Jersey, '” Chicago the Catholic 


sponsored and perpetuated by 
a Catholic social action group. 
. * Me ~ 
There are 362,427 Negro 
Catholics in the United States 
now. 


received into the Church dur- 


Eight thousand, eight | 
hundred and fifty-seven were | 


is the first to replace a mere 
‘recommendation with a def- 
jinite rule. The statement is- 
'sued by the Chancery reads as 
‘follows: “It is hereby made a 
rule that all students of the- 
ology in this diocese must 
‘spend at least two months in 


caused the public housing 
segregation pattern of their 
'town to be broken when they 
‘asked the Superior Court of 
|New Jersey to restrain the 
|City of East Orange from re- 
|fusing to consider them for 
admission to a housing proj- 


proach to the educational and 
recreational problems of Ne- 
gro youth, a program involv- 
ing the personal relations of 
the priest to these activities, 
has created a new religious 
orientation of the Negro in 
the citv. Moreover, the Cath- 


Church has opened parochial 
schools which provide a full- 
time program while many of 
the public schools in Negro 
neighborhoods are run on 
double shifts. Only recently 
the Church has provided a 
first-class high school in Mont- 


ing 1948.0 ee while they | ont that had already been par- g0mery, Alabama, for Ne- olic Church has come out in 
: - : tially rented to white veter- | gT0es. The archbishop of St. | recent years in defense of the i 
66 E HEAR a great deal | GISLATION ‘ans. The city admitted its in- Louis has instructed the pa- Negro’s right to full participa- H 
about tolerance these | LEGIS i tention to fill the projects ‘ochial schools to admit Ne- tion in American culture. The : 

days; in fact, we have been| Freed India has granted Vit «whites only.” The city groes and has at the same general position of the Church . 


prompted to look up the defi- 
nition of the word. A portion 


of this definition declares tol- | 


erance to be ‘the power or ca- 
pacity of endurance; the act 
of enduring; leniency toward 
the opinions, faults, or objec- 
tionable traits of others; as a 
spirit of tolerance.’ The whole 
definition carries with it a 
confusing thought. 

The question might well be 
asked: “Who is_ tolerating 


‘citizenship to her 60 million 
“untouchables” and has legal- 
ly abolished their untoucha- 
bility. At the same time, Brit- 
ish owned Africa is torn with 
racial strife. The Nigerian 
Catholic Herald, published at 
Ebute Metta, Nigerian, 
B.W.A., had this to say: “The 
coloured population in Africa 
increases steadily whereas the 
white cannot keep pace with 
it. But the white in Africa 


tried to justify its action by 
arguing that Negroes would 
be entitled to live in one of 
the four veteran’s projects it 
was building and that this 
segregated project was of 
equal value to the others. The 
court, however, cited the New 
Jersey Veteran Emergency 
Housing Act under which the 
projects were being developed 
and which provides that “no 
person shall because of race, 


has been set forth in recom- 
mendations developed in a 
four-day Seminar on Negro 
Problems, called by the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference in July 1946. The 
recommendations included an 
endorsement of a permanent 
federal Fair Employment 
Practices Committee, a con- 
demnation of unions exclud- 
ing Negroes and of segrega- 
tion in housing, and a strong 


time censured the whites who 
opposed the ruling. 

“From all indications the 
efforts of the Catholic Church 
to attract Negroes are proving 
successful. This success has 
been the result primarily of 
its attention to the problems 
of Negro youth in cities. The 
disruption of the Negro folk 
culture together with family 
disorganization has tended to 





who?” The American Negro refuses to put himself on a par creed, color, national origin or alienate Negro youth from defense o fthe civil rights of F 
should discontinue the use of;with the native coloured. ancestry, be subject to any their traditional religious her-| the Negro.” Y 
the word ‘tolerance,’ with re- | Even they who are born in the gicerjmination.” The nine Ne- itage. The Catholic Chureh —E. Franklin Frazier in “The [ 
spect to himself. He should |land regard themselves aS proes are free to move into through its systematic ap-| Negro in the United States.” i 
realize that he himself has, for ‘colonials’ of some Western sny of the four projects. ; sasenspeccion - i 
over 300 years, tolerated a) powe and indignantly at « * ok Vol. 9 >" evenber, 1900 No. § f 


condition in America which 
no other American citizen has 
had to tolerate. He has tolerat- 
ed the objectionable traits, 
opinions and faults, as well as 
brutal arrogance, of those who 


° . { : ° MARGARET BEVING. ...scscccsccscccccsccccccccvscceccvesceescese c 
consider themselves tolerating | that the Church in her at-| Workers of America” made a okie dans ccs [ish ubsitddharteenihehss hiackadecsaees A net mae - 
him. Since our advent of free-| tempt to make the African; number of suggestions to the REV. WDWARD DUGAN.........-cseccsesee: Official New York Moderator 
CARL MBRSCHEL:, 2oc..ssesccccerscccccscseccecctecccccccccccBtam Artist 


times reject the appellation | 


‘native.’ Africa for them is a 
country to be worked for the 


| benefit of the mother coun- 


ny” 
| The newspaper points out 


JOBS 

| Concerning a supplemental 
agreement between the city 
of Gary, Indiana, and their lo- 
cal bus company, the sub-dis- 
|trict of the “United Steel 


dom, we have truly been the | consci_us of his dignity before | mayor of Gary. Among these 
ones who tolerated. We have God has ordained more than| was the stipulation that “the 


tolerated the migration of mil- 
lions of foreigners into this 


500 native Africans to the 
| priesthood. 900 more Africans 


)agreement should carry a 
jclause guaranteeing civil! 


country—foreigners who have are studying for the priest-| rights to all applicants for em- 
denied us the rights and privi- | hood at the present time and| ployment regardless of race, 


leges guaranteed by the Con-'a section of the Church in creed, color or nationality.” 
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NEGLECT 


(Continued from page 1) 
Owners of the tenements in 
Harlem are breaking laws 
concerning light, ventilation, 
sanitation, fire hazards and 
rodent elimination. 

Why doesn’t the city invoke 
police action to make these 
owners obey the laws? 
is the city so negligent about 
enforcing its housing laws in 
Harlem? The city has occa- 
sional “drives” in’ which it 
urges tenants to clean up their 
buildings. But urging tenants 
to clean up hallways is not 
going to solve the problem of 
housing in Harlem. The ten- 
ant class cannot change hous- 
ing conditions in Harlem even 
though organized tenant 
leagues have done much in 
this direction. 

The landlord class will have 
to make the major improve- 
ments in the slums of Harlem. 
It is the responsibility of the 
city to force the landlord class 
to make the improvements 
they are neglecting to make 
to the detriment of the 
peoples’ health. 

What a world of sickness, 
heartache and sin could be 
abolished ... if the ghettos of 
Harlem were eliminated. Take 
the case of cold water flats. 
This is the twentieth century, 
a century which offers house- 


Why ; 


The city has been criminal- 
ly negligent in eliminating 
cold water flats. It is not even 
using means at hand to en- 
courage owners to turn cold 
water flats to hot water flats. 
It has not adopted laws it is 
permitted to adopt; laws 
which would exempt owners 
from increased taxation after 
such an improvement. 


Section 5c of the State Tax 
Law exempts for a period not 
to exceed 12 years, the in- 
crease in assessed valuation 
resulting from installing such 


‘improvements and _ provides 


for the abatement of taxes on 
the entire property by an 
equal amount to 843% of the 
cost of these alterations and 
improvements. 


If the city would adopt Sec- 
tion 5¢ of the State Tax Law, 
private owners would have an 
incentive to install central 
heating in cold water flats. 
They would not be taxed to 
death for improving their 
property, so they would im- 


| prove it. The city would gain 


from this because slum neigh- 
borhoods would be improved 
by private, not city, money. 
Public housing is a great help 
and has released many Ne- 


_groes from the dirty, crowded 


‘slums they “lived” in. 


wives and mothers the advan- | t 
‘the problem of housing in 


tages of modern plumbing. 


Plenty of hot water to bathe | 
/needed to do the job. Private 


the children and cook with... 


is one of the great advantages | 


of 


modern plumbing. Why 


should Negro housewives and | 


mothers live in the 17th cen-| pray that the city 


But 
public housing will not solve 
Harlem. Private housing is 
housing could do it if the city 
enforced health, 


safety laws. Let us hope and 
will 


| preserved by Him like the| 


| 


} 


apple of His eye, in the midst 
of the destruction of so many 
peoples, for the fulfillment of | 
His ultimate Plans. The very | 
abjectness of that Race is a 
divine Sign, the very manifest | 
sign of the constant lingering | 
of the Holy Spirit over these 
men so scorned by the world 
who are to appear in the 
Glory of the Consoler at the 
end of ends. 


x*e | 


UR CURRENT Catholics, | 

whose complete medioc- 
rity is perhaps the most 
frightening sign, nearly all 
think in terms of human 
means. All we hear about are 
leagues, congresses, elections, 
etc. To my mind this is vain 
and profoundly stupid. The 


‘truth, to me very certain, is, 


the absolute worthlessness of 
this prattle and the impotence, 
henceforth incurable, of Chris- 
tian society condemned with- 





THE CHALICE 
By a Franciscan 
Tonight 
A chalice of new wine 
Split out its con- 
tents like the rain 


|And seeping down 


fire and, 


The tunnels of my ears 
Has set my mind aflame. 


New wine? 
Two thousand year old 


vintage 


Was its seal. 
Small wonder that its South under disguise as a} in Negro literature. Thus ‘the 


tury in that respect? Why | awaken to its responsibility | 
should they suffer in cold | and help free a race of people 


water flats, their 


work | from the disease and despair 


doubled by the necessity of which it suffers because of 
heating every drop of water sub-standard housing condi- 





ON THE 


(Continued from page 1) 
the First-born once more to 
take its due place, I imagine 
that the most splendid night 
will 


tions. 


JEWS | 


-useless now except the ac- 


(ers, themselves crucified, for | 


illumine the feast, the, 


tender crescent of the moon | 
marking the place of the Holy | 


Sepulchre, and the tears of all 


the poor shining indistinctly, | 


unimaginable, in the depths 
of the heavens! 

x ** 
HRISTIANS arouse God’s 
indignation much more 

than do the Jews. What a 
scandal were one to make 
this statement, elementary 
enough, after all, that Chris- 
tians arouse God’s indignation 
much more than do the Jews, 
even as before Christianity; 
the Lord, ever angered by 
the betrayals of His people, 


twenty centuries. 
we to think of the Christians 
who have been crucifying 
Him for two thousand years, 


What are. 


having recognized Him, know- | 
ing that they had been put in| 
the world in order to adore | 
Him? How are we to conceive | 


of the vastness of the punish- 
ment and the shame that 


awaits them? 


Christians are warned by 
their horrible indebted con- 
science of an immense danger. 
Knowing nothing, understand- 


|ing nothing, they feel coming 


‘toward them the 


commanded the Gentiles to: 


trample them under their feet. 
The greater criminal is surely 
he who has most received. 


Now the Jews have received 
nothing but the Promise. They 
crucified their God, refusing 
to recognize Him, and for this 
crime they have been wander- 
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Prodigal 
Son, who remembers the 
house of his father. Instinc- 


edge ; 

Has opened veins and 
made 

My heart to reel. 


out remission, Everything is 


ceptance of martyrdom... 

I tell you and I tell every- | 
one that there is no way today | 
to escape the punishment. 
Two crimes, two outrages) 
have irreparably filled the) 
measure to overflowing. These | 
two emormous crimes are) 
altogether of our own day, 
peculiar to our century, and! 


Our Bookshelf 


THE NEGRO IN THE UNIT- | and a vivid hate and a man 
ED STATES by E. Franklin | who found himself. 
Frazier. MacMillan Com-| The above books can be 
pany: $8.00. | obtained from the Negro 
An unsurpassed reference! Reading Club, 144 W. 113th 
book—a classic encyclopaedia | Street, New York City 26, 
covering the entire gamut of|N. Y. This young and vital 





|Negro life in this country.| organization answers a press- 
| p 


This monumental work em-|ing need in America. Their 
braces the physiological, soci-| publication “The Negro Read- 
ological and_ psychological | ing Club News” is distributed 
phases of Negro life in detail:; monthly to members. It is a 
from the African slave to a/ must for anyone interested in 
discussion for the complete) race relations. 

integration of Negroes in| In answer to the question 
American society. |““‘Why have a Negro Reading 


JAZZ: A PEOPLE’S music | Club?” the director of the 


by Sidney Finkelstein. Cit- 8°OUP» Mr. Leslie Jones, 
adel Press. $3.00. | Werane: Books are the most 


: effective di "ess- 
A remarkable history of) ee OS Cate 


' Jazz in its relation to other | 
‘forms of music and its rela-| 
_tion with Negro people. This | 
| book is a veritable history of 

the development of the race. 
| Music in the text and record 
| illustrations at the end of most 

of the chapters embellish this 
| work. 


|ONE WAY TICKET by Lang- 


ston Hughes. Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc. $3.00. 


A human book of poetry by | 
the “Dean of Negro Blues) 


|Poetry.” Abounding in ten- 

derness and indignation. 

IN THE LAND OF JIM 
CROW by Ray Springle. 
Simon & Schuster. $2.50. 


| Authentic account of a jour- 
‘nalist who travelled in the 


| Negro. Introduction by Mar- 
'garet Halsey. 


|ALIEN LAND by Willard 
Savoy. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 


A very good novel about a 


his conscience for passing as 


'a white man. 
/'MACAMBA by 


Lilla Van 
Saher. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 
Powerfully emotional story 

of an outcast — a native of 

Curacao in a land where only 

the white men counted. An 

intense novel of a deep love 





consists in vilifying the Jew- 


ish Race? 





had never been seen before. 
The first is known to you. | 


‘It is the formal, complete dis- | 


'Salette, 


tively they divine his return! 


from that distant land where 
for so long he has tended 
swine and coveted for his food 


the husks those beasts reject-_ 
‘ed. Something warns them 


that this return is infinitely 
fearful for them and such is 
the true though deeply con- 
cealed origin of their aversion 
for the Jews. 
7 *« # 
HAT PEOPLE is as poor 
as the Jewish people? 
Ah! I know! there are the 
bankers, the speculators. Leg- 
end and tradition would have 
it that all Jews are usurers. 
People refuse to believe any- 
thing else. That legend is a 
lie . 
ie a 
HE THOUGHT of the 
- Church in every age has 
been that Holiness is inherent 
in this people, in this excep- 
tional, unique and imperish- 


|able people, guarded by God, 


obedience to Our Lady of La 


The second of these crimes, 
contemporary to and mysteri- | 
ous consequence of the first, 
unfortunately is too little 
known to you. It is called 
anti-Semitism. As this idea is 
new to you, I shall try to 
make myself clear. 

Suppose some people around 
you were to speak continually 
of your father and your moth- 
er with the greatest contempt, 
and were to do nothing but 
throw insults of outrageous 
sarcasms at them, how would 
you feel? Well, this is exactly | 
what is happening to Our) 
Lord Jesus Christ. People 
forget, or rather do not want 
to know, that our God made 


_man is a Jew, the Jew of Jews 


by nature, the Lion of Judah, 
that His Mother is a Jewess, 
the flower of the Jewish Race, 
that all His Ancestors were 
Jews, that the Apostles were 
Jews, as well as all the Proph- 
ets, finally that our holy Lit- 
urgy is entirely drawn from 
the Jewish books. That being 
the case, how is one to express 
the enormity of the outrage 
and of the blasphemy which 


x * * 
N DAYS gone by, the Jews 
were gladly massacred, but 
they were not held in con- 
tempt by virtue of their race. 
Quite on the contrary, they 


were feared, and the Church | 


ing that Saint Paul, speaking 
in the Name of the Holy 
Spirit, promised them every- 
thing, and that they must one 


|day become the stars of the 


world. 
~*~ * * 

‘TH JEWS are, in spite of 
= everything, the Stock of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
consequently that Stock is 
reserved, not to be uprooted, 
immortal. Of course it was 
frightfully shaken after the 
solemn “Crucifigatur,” but it 

















who suffers not the poor to 


He is a Christian who follows the life of Christ, who 
imitates Christ in all things. 
shows mercy to all, who is not actuated by injustice, 


who helps the unhappy, who assists the needy, who 
mourns with those who mourn, who feels the grief of 
others as his own, whose house is open to all and whose 
door is never closed, at whose table the poor is no 
stranger, whose food is given to all so that no one feels 
slighted, who serves God day and night, and who medi- 
tates and ponders unceasingly upon His Commandments. 


ing culture. Yet, over 50% of 
the Negroes in America do not 
have access to books which 
concern them. Too, approx- 
| imately two-fifths of the white 
people in our country rarely, 
|if ever, bother to read books 
| which use a Negro subject as 
its central theme. However, 
| these facts are due to many 
reasons: most books published 
about Negroes have a limited 
| circulation because many pub- 
lishers find them uncommer- 
cial, or many libraries do not 
have an adequate stock of the 
current Negro publications. In 
addition, there is an alarming 
fact that in some localities the 
| Negroes cannot go into the 
libraries and many busy 
_whites do not have any way 
|of knowing what is current 


| Negro problem or white prob- 
| lem, same difference,’ remains 
|a status quo and a significant 
'phase of American culture 
goes lacking for want of 


‘ 


, ie Negro’s struggle with | proper distribution. 


... We organized The 
| Negro Reading Club, a book- 
| of-the-month club, to bring up 
_to date publications which 
‘concern Negroes to anyone 
who wants them, and to 
|secure these books for our 
|members at a price lower 
| than at the publishers’ retail 


| price.” 


remained intact in its founda- 
| ome, and its roots cling fast 
|to the deepest of the bowels 
of the divine Will. The history 
of the Jews obstructs the 
/history of mankind as a dam 
| obstructs a river, in order to 
raise its level. 


| prayed for them, remember- | 


~ ok * 
HE PATIENT Church of 
Jesus silently looked 


upon this people endlessly 
waiting, which was strength- 
ened with an unspeakable 
|hope, and whose frightful 
|penance no saviour would 
have been able to bear—at the 
same time that basilicas and 
'monasteries chimed out the 
glory of a Jewish child who, 
to save vagabonds, had died 
in ignominy. 

From: The Pilgrim of 

the Absolute. 





He is a Christian who 


be oppressed in his presence, 


Fastidius, Bishop of 
the Britons, 430, A.D. 
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Harlem 
Reporter 


Peekskill Riot 


Great efforts were made to 
get the people of Harlem to 
go to the Paul Robeson con- 
cert at Peekskill in Septem- 
ber. Sound trucks proclaimed 
free trips to the concert. After 
the concert with its aftermath 
of violence, free admittance 
was offered to a mass meeting 
at Golden Gate ballroom 
where Paul Robeson appeared 
to protest the violence. This 
shows quite a falling off of 
Communist followers as in 
the past admission was always 
charged. To get a crowd now 
it must be free. We pray that 
there may be no more such 
ugly incidents as at Peekskill. 
Violence begets violence. One 
busload of people not coming 
from Peekskill was stoned be- 
cause they were Negroes. The 
cowardly hoodlums who threw 
the stones took it for granted 
that they were Robeson fol- 
lowers. Negro Americans have 
suffered too much already. If 
we are loyal Americans let us 
obey the law. If we are Chris- 
tians let us fight atheistic 
Communism by prayer and 
fasting and promoting social 
justice for all. 

We Have Friends! 

If you see this in print it 
means that our friends have 
rallied to our aid in sufficient 
numbers to enable us to pay 
something substantial on our 

rinter’s bill. Some have 
helped already. The New 
York chancery has helped us, 
which is most encouraging. 
One friend took up a $15 col- 
lection in her office. Another 
sent $9 won on the Yankees. 
We wondered before why the 
Dodgers lost. Rev. Mother 
Gabriel from St. Walburga’s, 
where we have our days of 
recollection, came in person 
with staple foods and a con- 
tribution to buy meat. Friends 
in Harlem have been gener- 
ous. May God reward all of 
ns who have helped or will 

elp in the coming winter! 

We owe a public thank you 
to Blessed Martin, St. Francis 
and St. Anthony for coming 
through with a $100 answer to 
our flying novena the day our 


truck turned over on the way | 


to Mass in Montgomery, N. Y. 
(No one was badly hurt, 
thank God!) There was an 
ultimatum on a bill. We didn’t 
know where the $100 was com- 
ing from. It was the feast of 
St. Francis, but his idea of 
perfect joy, being locked out 
and abused by his brothers on 
a rainy, cold night and still 
being cheerful, is far above 
ours. So we appealed also to 
Blessed Martin who, as a Do- 
minican, would want to cele- 
brate St. Francis’s feast day. 
St. Anthony is a hardworking 
Franciscan who understands 
even picaqune material needs. 
After the first hour of the no- 
vena a $100 check arrived ear- 
marked for the farm. So all 
three of them got us our re- 
quest and a large share of jgy 
in the Providence of God. 


During the month of Octo- 
ber won’t you join your pray- 
ers with ours—for the growth 
of the lay apostolate, both 
vertically and _ horizontally, 
that we may attain social 
justice at the same time draw- 
ing all souls closer to The 
Holy Trinity, and Our Lady, 
eause of our joy?! 


CATH 


Chicago Reporter 


By BETTY SCHNEIDER 


WRITE FROM Blessed Martin Farm in New York, where 
Claire, Ann Stull, Wilfred and I are taking part in an in- 
formation training course for workers in all of the Friendship 


Houses. It is wonderful here. 


The country life, busy though 


it is with study, with canning, with the lugging of wood and 
water is one of those joys, appreciated all the more because 


life is usually so hectic. 


We relax in the quiet and the peace. And yet, we always 


anxiously await the RFD mailman. 


Letters from Margaret 


Young, who is in charge of Chicago, from Shirley, Teevy and 


all are so extremely welcome. 


There is just a touch of fear, 


I think, that we might miss something important. Knowing, 
too, that things are never the same exactly, two weeks in a 
row, we eagerly seek news of changes as they happen. 

We have a new staff worker since we’ve left. Mary Feit of 
the northwestern part of Chicago joined our group October 
3. She replaces Frank Leahy who left two days before, to 


join the Benedictines. 


his time and talents with us, 
while he waited for a new 
monastery in Mexico to be 


ready for him. Happy though 
we are in his new vocation, 
we wish he could have stayed 
a year, for the many things 
we could have gained. 

A month away from the 
constant activity of a city 
house gives time to think. 
Somehow, the jumble of big 
situations and little incidents 
tie together in a whole which 
is disconcerting. The instances 
of terror keep happening week 
by week. We remember that 
a Negro Catholic family faced 
the violence of a mob of two 
thousand, out in Park Manor 
not so long ago—a mob shout- 
ing “We want fire; we want 
blood.” We know the increas- 
ed tensions that are coming 
because jobs are slackening or 
aren’t there any more. And 
we balance that against the 
fact that one-third of Chi- 
cago’s unemployed are among 
that tenth of the population 
which is colored, living in a 
tightly-packed area where ten- 
sion plays on tensions. Never 
in the time we have known it 
has the South Side been free 
of crisis. - 

We see the Civil Rights pro- 
gram styming in Congress, 
and remember that we lost 
the battle for a Fair Employ- 
ment Practises Law in Illinois 
this year. Joy over the pro- 
posed housing program made 
possible through federal leg- 
islation is tempered with the 
knowledge of the panic aris- 
ing in those parts of Chicago 
where relocation housing units 
are being built. 

The slum clearance provid- 
ed for by law will mean that 
Negroes will have to be moved 
out of the “shambles” in which 
they have been forced to live, 
in order that the area can be 
rebuilt. Relocation housing in 
what are now “lily-white 
areas” will have to be, for 
there is no vacant land in the 
South Side ghetto. We specu- 
late as to where the tensions 
will lead, knowing that the 
good-willed people who say 





Maurin. ‘ 


brand. 


WANTED! 


“Easy Essays” and “Catholic Radicalism,” by Peter 


“This Perverse Generation,” by Peter Michaels. 
“Transformation in Christ,’ by Dietrich Von Hilde- 


Anyone who has one or moré of these books and 
would like to donate them to the service of God in the 
interracial apostolate should send them to: 

FRIENDSHIP HOUSE LIBRARY 
4233 S. Indiana Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


We always knew Frank was leaving 
eventually, for he was sharing * 





“We want Negroes to live de- 
cently, but not in our neigh- 
borhood” are saying, in effect, 
in Chicago today: “We don’t 
want our brothers in Christ 
to live decently,” and in some 
cases, “We don’t want them to 
live.” 

We recall the meeting at a 
Protestant church down our 
block, where Paul Robeson 
talked. or days ahead of time 
the loud-speaker cars were 
blaring out “Come and hear 
the truth. If you want to pro- 
test, hear what you can do.” 
And we saw the hundreds 
who were out that night, who 
were orderly, and inspired, 
not by a philosophy, but by a 
man who talked for the things 
for which they are striving. 
We knew we could point to 
concrete advances he and his 
group have sponsored, while 
many ‘Catholics in Chicago are 
fearful that Negroes wil] move 
in. There are even the Chris- 
tians who excuse violence out 
in Park Manor, because after 
all “The Negroes moving in 
are Communists anyway.” 

The picture is grim and in- 
volved. We realize in the 
quiet that ours is not the job 
of pointing a finger at “isms,” 
but that of living the fullness 
of a Christ who is always vic- 
torious. We knoW we must 
pray, and we must work for 
the,day when we will have 
white and colored Chicagoans 
loving one another in Christ. 
That is the task for which we 
are training. 


We almost feel we have a 
grandchild. At least we know 
there is a new apostle coming 
up. We rejoice with Nicholas 
and Ann (Harrigan) Maklet- 
zoff, whose son, Nicholas 
Peter, was born September 18, 
and born in Christ October the 
second. Mrs. Makletzoff hardly 
needs any introduction as di- 
rector of the Chicago Friend- 
ship House, she was heart of 
the movement here in its be- 
ginning and in its first six hec- 
tic wonderful years. Ann is 
now living in Toronto, Onta- 
rio, Canada. 
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Friendship House 


34 West 135th St. 
New York 30, N. Y. 
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Wisconsin 
Reporter 


By Grace A. Pratt 
IGHT NOW we are busily 


planning our fall pro- 
gram. In a few days we will 
be attending the first meeting 
of Wausau’s newly formed 
“Citizens Commission on Hu- 
man Rights.” Next week Vir- 
ginia and Elaine, both former 
social workers, will attend the 
Catholic Welfare Bureau’s 
meeting, and in a couple of 
weeks the “Catholic Daugh- 
ters” from Wausau will have 
their Day of Recollection here 
at the farm. Our lending-by- 
mail library is still active with 
the addition of Michonneau’s 
Revolution in A City Parish, 
Maisie Ward’s France Pagan?, 
Peter Michael’s This Perverse 
Generation, and Merton’s 
Seeds of Contemplation. Soon, 
too it will be time for the 
annual staffworker retreat 
when the Chicago and Mara- 
thon staff will come together 
for a week of silence and 
prayer, “to learn God a little 
better” that “we may not 
preach ourselves, but Christ.” 


We learned recently that in 
Beloit, Wisconsin there were 
two swimming pools—one a 
fine streamlined affair for the 
Whites, and the other one 
segregated and small. Due to 
diplomatic handling of the 
situation by “The League of 
Women Voters” and “The 
Governor’s Commission” this 
situation no longer exists; it 
was in defiance of Wisconsin’s 
civil rights laws. The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, too, recently 
issued a statement from a 
student and faculty committee 
that they “gre considering the 
adoption # a non-discrimina- 
tion poly in all aspects of 
student life.” 


A few days ago we received 
an acknowledgement to our 
letter of protest to Mayor 
Darst of St. Louis, Missouri. 
The retort to our criticism of 
the sloppy handling of the 
race tension in that city a 
while ago, “that hoodlum 
laws are certainly not Amer- 
ican or Christian” is that Mr. 
George Schermer of the De- 
troit Race Relations Council 
has been “studying” the situa- 
tion. It will be interesting to 
see what kind of action fol- 
lows this study ... in a pre- 
dominately “Catholic” (?) 
southern city, 


S+. Peter Claver Center 


Washington 9, D. C. 


Blessed Martin's Farm 


R.D. No. 1 
Montgomery, N. Y. 




















School for Inter 


By STANLEY VIS] 


It all started when Muriel Zimme 
er at Friendship House, phoned m 


she had been appointed Dean 


of 


Living which was to be held at St 


thon, Wisconsin. 


“Dean of a school,” I replied. 
Tal pher 


bration at the Automat. 
right away.” 


7 


Muriel and I had both worked for 
She as secretary for Father Geor; 


department. 


Our work in the Gui 


love for Catholic Action and a more 


Interracial Justice. 


Muriel had lef 


slums of Harlem as a full time+-— 


worker at Friendship House, 
I had left to devote my time 
to writing a novel about Cath- 
olic Action. 


“Don’t be silly,” Muriel re- . 
plied. “It’s not that impor- 
tant—but I'll take you up on 
that Automat deal.” 


That evening over a cup of 
coffee, Muriel told me the 
aims of the school. 


“What we want to do,” Mu- 
riel said, “is to open an inter- 
racial school for laymen and 
laywomen, for sisters and 
priests and seminarians—a 
school where Negro and White 
would come together for an 
intensive week of study, play,- 
work and prayer. 


“The idea of play appeals to 
me,” I told her. 


“It would,” Muriel replied. 
“What we want to stress in 
our schooh is the Doctrine of 
the Mystical Body of Christ. 
If we can only get across to 
people the idea that they are- 
brothers and sisters in Christ 
it would knock for a loop the 
crazy notion of racial discrim- 
ination. We’ve got to show” 
people that an act of injustice 
to a ‘Negro is a sin against the 
Mystical Body. If we can get 
people to think along these 


lines I am sure that we could- 
strike a death blow to racial pa 


a get 
And pra 


intolerance and hatred. 

“Bravo,” I replied. 
now that you have become 
Dean of a school, don’t forget 
the fact that I knew you when 
you had to work for a living.” 

“I won't,” Muriel replied. 
“And that is why I want you 
to give a series of lectures at 
the school.” 


“Me—what can I lecture on. 
I’m only a writer—that is I 
think I am.” . 

“You can give a course on 
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Combermere, Ontario 


Friendship House 


4233 So. Indiana Ave. 
Chicago 15, Ill. 
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Canada 


St. Joseph's Farm 


Marathon City 
Wisconsin 








or Interracial Living 


STANLEY VISHNEWSKI 


n Muriel Zimmerman, who is a staff work- 
ouse, phoned me up to let me know that 
yinted Dean of the School of Interracial 


to be held 


at St. Joseph’s Farm in Mara- 


1,” I replied. “Well, that calls for a cele- 


omat. 


Id] phene and make reservations 


both worked for the Blessed Martin Guild. 


or Father 
vork in th 
‘tion anda 


George, and I in the shipping 
e Guild had given us a deeper 
more intense desire to work for 


Muriel had left the Guild to live in the 
2 eee 


1ip Hoyse, 
> my time 
bout Cath- 


Muriel re- 
at impor- 
you up on 


the Strategy and Tactics of 
the Communist Party. The 
History of Catholic Action in 
which you can briefly outline 
. the work of the Grail, the 
-A.C.T.U., the Christophers, the 
Legion of Mary, Integrity and 
the other lay movements that 


* have sprung up in this coun- 


r a cup of 
1 me the 


» do,” Mu- 
) an inter- 
ymen and 
sters and 
narians—a 
and White 
er for an 


try. And also a lecture based 
upon your own experiences in 
the Apostolate; you know, you 
can tell them about debating 
with Communists, picketing, 
street selling of literature, 
riots, strike disturbances, etc.” 

“Is that all,” I replied. “How 
about as a side course throw- 
ing in a lecture on the Con- 
tents of the Babylonian Lunch 


udy, play,- Pails, as well as a series on 


appeals to 


Errorism as the American 
Answer to French Existential- 
ism.” 


“You’ve got six months to 


oe] replied. ; 
ree prepare your lectures,” Muriel 
stress in ; 
octrine af. TP me What more do you 
Meee ee 
across to 


/ they are. » And that is how I came to 


in Christ 
2 loop the 
1 discrim- 


spend a summer at the Friend- 
ship House School of Interra- 
cial Living. "It was the Baron- 


to show~ ©S Catherine de Hueck who 


f injustice 
gainst the 
e can get 
ong these 
we could 
to racial 
red. ‘ 
ed. “And 
e become 
n't forget 
you when 
a living.” 
| replied. 
want you 
ectures at 


ecture on. 
that is I 


pourse on 


te 


first got the idea of using St. 
Joseph’s Farm as an interra- 
cial school. It is her conten- 
tion that a great deal of racial 
. brejudice is due to ignorance, 
and that a school where Negro 
and White would come to- 
gether for a period of work, 
“prayer and study—that such 
a school would be an effective 
means of dispelling racial 
prejudice. 


- »You couldn’t ask for a bet- 


ter place to hold an interra- 
cial school than St. Joseph’s 
Farm. It is located in the 
beautiful rolling hill country 
of northern Wisconsin, and 
“easily reached by the Milwau- 
kee Road or the Chicago 
orthwestern. The Greyhound 


er ord 


Bus stops at Marathon, and ‘it 
is a pleasant walk of less than 
one-half mile through a beau- 
tiful countryside to reach the 
farm. 


Muriel was there to greet 
me as I walked in. “Where 
have you been?” she asked. 
“We have been expecting you 
for the past two weeks.” 


“Is this the way to greet 
me,” I replied. “Will you 
please attend to my grips and 
lead me on to the feast which 
is traditionally accorded to 
prodigal sons. But I'll settle 
for a good old-fashioned ham 
sandwich.” 

Without replying, Muriel 
led me up the short stairs and 
into the kitchen to meet the 
staff. The spotless linoleum 
floor, the row on row of jars 
of freshly preserved food, the 
fragrant odor of baking bread 
told me that here was the cen- 
ter of the farm. 


Virginia Lowe, who was in 
charge of the kitchen, was the 
first to welcome me. And in 
short order I was introduced 
to the rest of the staff. J. R. 
and J. B. turned out to be John 
Raabe and John Bettin, who 
had both come from Techny 
to take over the heavy work 
of the farm. Grace Pratt, who 
was aspiring to be a writer, 
had come from Rosary Col- 
lege, and Elaine Jones, who 
had come from Brooklyn to 
join the staff. 


This young group of idealis- 


tic men and women form the - 


permanent staff of St. Jo- 
seph’s Farm. (Under the 
supervision of their House 


Mother). They keep _ the 
farm going and try to in- 
ject interracial propaganda 


into the neighboring commu- 
nities. Their salary consists 
of five dollars a month when- 
ever it is available. They eat 
whatever the common larder 
provides which certainly is 
never luxurious by any stand- 
ards. They have to depend on 
the generosity of their friends 
for cast-off clothing. But one 
could say that they had chos- 
en the better part, for in liv- 
ing for God their lives were a 
daily round of joyous experi- 
ences. And I for one felt 
proud that they had chosen 
me to work alongside of them 
in putting across the interra- 
cial school. 

Here I should say something 
about the round barn which is 
the show place of the farm. 
There are only three round 
barns in the State of 
Wisconsin and St. Joseph’s 
Farm was fortunate in having 





one. For utility, for practic- 
ality and beauty a round barn 
has it over the square ones. 
At least, I discovered that one 
can’t be cornered in a round 
barn, but I am afraid that is 
but stressing the obvious. 


The round barn was to be- 
come my home for the next 
two months. It was used as 
the dorm for the men stu- 
dents. It was so huge that one 
section was reserved for the 
Chapel where we had the 
great privilege of hearing 
Mass. Another section was 
turned into a class room for 
the study of Catholic Action. 
While still another section was 
used for square dancing and 
the production of amateur 
plays. 

“This is one barn where you 
can keep on walking and 
walking and never reach the 
end.” I told Ed Kennebeck as 
we were preparing to get some 
sleep. Ed was a student at 
Marquette where he was ma- 
joring in English. He had come 
to spend his vacation on the 
farm as a visiting volunteer. 


“Wait until you hear the 
birds in the morning,” he re- 
plied. 

“The birds’—I whispered 
wonderingly—but not expect- 
ing an answer I leaned back 
on my pillow and looked out 
at the immensity of the barn. 
The boys had spent three days 
on their hands and knees wax- 
ing and polishing the floor and 
now it looked like a gigantic 
mirror as it reflected back the 
flickering light of the flash- 
light. 


CHRISTI SUMUS! 


I fell asleep only to be 
awakened by the sound of a 
roaring wind and a tremen- 
dous pounding upon the roof 
of the circular barn. I sat up 
straight and listened to the 
beating and swishing of the 
rain. Now, I thought, I know 
how it feels to be inside of a 
drum when it is being savage- 
ly pounded. 

Finally when the rain had 
died down to a gentle steady 
beat, I managed to fall asleep. 
No alarm clock was needed 
for the first streak of dawn 
was the signal for every bird 
on the farm to congregate in 
the barn for morning drill— 
and what a racket they made. 
It was impossible to sleep so 
I jumped out of bed to begin 


my first day at St. Joseph’s 
Farm. 

“T used to love birds, too,” 
Ed told me. 


‘ tk ad 


Muriel through hard work 
and much correspondence had 
managed to line up an impres- 
sive list of lecturers who had 
long been recognized as au- 
thorities on the Lay Aposto- 
late and Interracial Relations. 


Father Claude Heithaus, 
who graphically portrayed for 
the students the horror of a 
race riot. Father Robert 
O’Keefe and Father Dugan, 
who lectured on the Mystical 
Body of Christ. Sr. Mary 
Ellen O.P., who lectured on 
Racism. Margaret Richey, 
who told us of the work 
of the Catholic Evidence 
Guilds and gave us inspiring 
talks on Our Blessed Mother. 
Mrs. Rebecca Barton, of the 
Wisconsin Governor’s Com- 
mission on Human Rights, 
told us of the work that her 
group was doing. Betty 
Schneider, head of the Chi- 
cago F. H., gave us the low- 
down on interracial tech- 
niques. Tena Roseman, who 
gave us an insight into Negro 
culture and the conditions 
prevailing in the slums of 
Harlem. 


The students came from all 
parts of the United States and 
represented a real cross sec- 
tion of the country. The Ba- 
hama’s and the British West 
Indies were also represented. 


Dr. and Mrs. Ryan came 
from New Orleans. Edith Du- 
mond, a_ physio _ therapist 
came from California. Flor- 
ence Heffner, a_ registered 
nurse, came from New York 
City. From St. Paul came 
Eileen O’Hara, Mary Lou Hen- 
nessy, Hubert Zapps, Beatrice 
Meko. From Milwaukee came 
Joan Bartolerio, Joan and Ei- 
leen Ritter, Elfton Ehlert, 
Rosemarie Maurice. From 
Wisconsin Anna Danno, Steve 
Dexter, Jean Kremer—just to 
name a few. More than one 
hundred students spent the 
summer at the farm trying to 
an understanding of the 

octrine of the Mystical Body 
of Christ. 


There were no punches pull- 
ed in our discussions on Cath- 
olic Action as applied to the 
Interracial Question. We were 
all too conscious of the grave 
sins that were daily being 
committed against the Mys- 
tical Body. 

We could not forget the fact 
that a mob of two thousand 
tried to burn the home of a 
Negro family in Chicago. We 
could not forget the fact St. 
Louis was the scene of a race 
riot when Negro boys tried to 
enter a public swimming pool. 
We could not forget that a 
near riot was averted only by 
the quick action of public citi- 
zens when a Negro family 
tried to move into a trailer 
camp in Milwaukee. We could 
not forget the many public 
acts of outrage against 
Negroes. 

We didn’t make the mistake 
of neglecting our prayer. life 
—we realized the importance 
of the primacy of the spirit- 
ual, Our day started with a 
sung Mass in our beautiful 
Chapel. There kneeling at the 
Communion Rail we realized 
what it means to be One In 
Christ. We extended the Mass 
throughout the day as we said 
Prime, Grace before and after 
Meals, Rosary, spiritual read- 
ing, talks with the priests, 
Compline at night. 
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B. A. Cozzens 


UTUMN HAS come to 

Washington and with it 
square dancing. The friends 
and volunteers of the Center 
gathered together for an even- 
ing of that very thing. Inter- 
racial entertainment is rare 
in D.C. 

Our newest staff worker, 
Ellen Rehkopf, is at Blessed 
Martin Farm in New York for 
a month of training. We 
certainly miss her and are 
anxious to have her back — 
full of vigor, vim and plenty 
of zeal. 

We had our second Com- 
munion Mass at St. Paul’s at 
which the staff and volunteers 
attended Mass and received 
Holy Communion in a body. 
Afterwards, we returned to 
the Center for a light break- 
fast and an appropriate word 
from our good friend, Father 
Titus Cranny, S. A., about the 
Mystical Body of Christ. 

“Pop” Scharf, F. H. vol. and 
Syl Strobel of the Harlem 
House paid us a welcome visit 
this month. They drove down 
with a carload of farm prod- 
uce from Bl. Martin Farm and 
area. We enjoyed seeing them 
and eating the food, which 
was delicious. In addition, 
Muriel Zimmerman and 
Audrey Perry, New York 
staff workers on vacation, 
borrowed a car and came 
down to see us and a little 
of D. C. Volunteers, Louis 
Draghi and Stanley Vis- 
newski, came with them. 
Though they stayed only a 
day, we were happy to have 
them, even for that short 
time. Stanley, former Cath- 
colic Worker, talked to the 
group at our Volunteer meet- 
ing. He told us much about 
the C. W. apostolate. 

This month, we lost our 
Pittsburgh boy, Bill Donahue, 
to his true love, radio. Bill has 
started going to school five 
days a week, but promised to 


-see lots of the Center in his 


“spare” evenings. You can see 
our Staff is rather small for 
the work to be done and if ‘t 
weren't for our faithful visit- 
ing volunteer, Matthew Masle, 
we don’t know what we would 
do. Matt has been with us for 
several months now. We are 
holding our breath for fear 
the Holy Spirit will call him 
away. The “house that Matt 
built,” with the assistance of 
other vols., has now been 
occupied by a family with ten 
children for some weeks. They 
did a wonderful job, no kid- 
ding, and we are proud of 
them. ; 

Recently, we were able to 
tell the citizens of D. C. about 
Friendship House and St. 
Peter Claver Center on a half- 
hour radio program, “Amer- 
icans-All.” It was an unusual 
experience for the staff and, 
beforehand, we were a bit 
nervous and unsure — but, 
come the time, we were like 
old-hands at it. We are grate- 
ful for the opportunity to 
bring to the knowledge of the 
radio audience our cause—a 
Christian understanding of 
man’s rights as children of 
God regardless of race or color 
—true 


ete 


otherhood in Christ. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
zations as we know them to- 
day. 

The first labor organizations 
were known as trade unions. 
This type of organization is 
now obsolete and is passing 
out of the picture due to our 
modern technological devel- 
opment, and it is being re- 
placed by the more modern 
industrial union. The func- 
tion of labor unions is limited 
to the protection and the sale 
of labor power. So long as 
labor remains a commodity 
receiving a fixed minimum 
price, labor unions will never 
be in a position to influence 
price levels or share in the 
surplus wealth created until 
the worker enters into the 
field of ownership and control 
of the machinery of produc- 
tion and distribution. If this 
is to be brought about, then 
the workers must organize as 
consumers. The labor union- 
ist who is not a co-operator 
has a limited knowledge as to 
how a living wage is deter- 
mined and of where exploita- 
tion begins and ends. He may 
by his participation in labor 
union activity help to reduce 
the hours of labor or to in- 
crease his money wages. The 
standard of living will, how- 
ever, be determined by the 
power of the monopolist and 
by the profiteers in _ food, 
clothing, housing and other 
fields of production. The wage 
earner will be left to combat 
the most powerful of his eco- 
nomic enemies as an isolated | 
person. The exploiter outside | 
the factory will take back | 
from the worker in the form | 
of higher prices and bigger | 
— on selling values, near- | 
y all the difference secured 
by the limited use of collec- | 
tive effort. 


S A MATTER of fact it is | 
by the control of prices 
that the real value of wages | 
is determined. We may, by | 
labor union effort, say how | 
much money we shall take, | 
but others will decide for us 
how much it is worth. Real | 
wages consist of the quantity | 
and quality of goods and serv- | 
ices we can obtain by spend- 
ing money wages, and no pro- 
tection is adequate for the 
wage-earner, which leaves 
him at the mercy of those who 
control distribution. The final 
act of exploitation is the most 
important as all profits are 
determined by price in rela- 
tion to cost. If workers are 
exploited as consumers (and 
they are), it is because of the 
fact that they have failed to 
see that the success of the 
capitalist is determend not so 
much by getting labor and a 
low wage as by selling com- 
modities at a high price. 
Profits declared in millions 
are received by those who de- 
pend almost entirely on the 
spending power of the work- 
ing people. We use this spend- 
ing power to support monopo- 
lies and then dendunce them 
in our resolutions of protest. 
So long as individual mem- 
bers of labor unions continue 






? roof over your head and 
But if you want them to 
some of their poverty and 
God’s will yourself.” 


“It is easy enough to tell the poor to accept their 
poverty as God’s will when you yourself have warm 
clothes and plenty of food and medical care and a 
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to denounce capitalistic ex- 
ploitation in their speeches 
and support it with their 
wages, so long will the cap- 
italist treat their indignation | 
with amusement and derision. 
The labor unionist who re- 
fuses to use his power as a 
consumer enters into the con- 
flict against oppression with 
one hand tied behind his back. 
Every trade unionist will see 
the folly of denouncing ex- 
ploitation verbally, while at 
the same time supporting it 
with his wages. 

The role of the co-operative 
as an aid to the proper devel- 
opment of labor unions is not 
yet understood by active la- 
bor unions. Theoretically, 
the value of co-operatives has 
been admitted by the passing 
of a number of resolutions at 
Labor Union Congress, but 
the practical steps to develop 
the mutual aid for which the | 
two movements stand have 
been inadequate. The social 
ownership of the means of 
production and distribution 
cannot be a success under 
democratic control unless we 
have in our working class 
ranks the experience and the 
knowledge to perform the 
function of controlling eco-| 
nomic institutions as efficient- 
ly as will be necessary. When 
the labor unionist. under-' 
stands the true function of his 
labor union and his economic 
position in society he will be- 
gim to see his relationship 
with other vocational groups | 
such as farmers and fisher- 
men. 


E WILL understand that | 
H the only difference be- | 
tween the function of a labor | 
union and that of a primary) 
producers’ organization is that | 
one sells labor power of its | 
members and the other sells | 
the product of its members’ | 
labor. He will ‘understand | 
that their economic position | 
in society is the same, that) 


‘their interests are identical | 


and also that both are exploit-_ 


‘ed by the same class. He will | 


realize that there can be indi- | 
vidualism within vocational | 
groups and that if the com- | 


‘mon people are to —_— 


their economic and social con- | 
ditions, there must be com-| 
plete co-operation 


| 


vocational groups. Otherwise, | erybody; the machinery and | low of fifteen like Roosevelt | 
‘tht exploiter can easily play organization of society should |“couldn’t get the chair” but 


one group against the other, 
to the detriment of both. The 


power of the exploiter lies in 


the fact that vocational 
groups are ignorant of their 


exact position in society and done by bringing modern in-| when a detective told them 


of their relationships with 
other groups. It is a compara- 
tively easy matter, for in- 
stance, to discredit the just 
demands of the steel worker 
or the miner in the eyes of the 
farmer or fisherman, or vice 


versa, by crying, “Special leg- 
islation,” “Class Privilege,” 
etc. 


- The Swedish people have | 


developed the finest example 
of occupational co-operation 
based on adult education in 
the world. Mr. Bowen, gen- 
eral secretary of the Co-opera- 





























no worry about the rent. 

believe you, try to share 

see if you can accept it as 
Thomas Merton. 
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HOW TO BEAT EXPLOITATION! 


tive League of America, says, 
“Sweden, 
Land of Economic Democra- 
“The people of Sweden 
have achieved a_ three-fold 
control of their economic life, 
which the people of this coun- 


in his pamphlet, 


ey": 


try should consider with care. 
The democratic 


to achieve a just social order. 


As citizens in a democratic 


political state, they own and 


control certain basic utilities 


which are logically the con- 
cern of all citizens. As pro- 
ducers, either workers or 
farmers, they band with fel- 
low workers into labor unions 
or in marketing co-operatives 
in order to secure a fair re- 
turn for their labor, and as 


/consumers of goods and serv- 


ices, they organize with fellow 
consumers into co-operative 
societies in order to ensure 
the greatest possible pur- 
chasing power for the money 
they receive.” The common 
people of Sweden have had 
the courage and the intelli- 
gence to use their freedom to 
develop organizations to con- 


Nothing does more 
harm to the progress of 
Christianity and is more 
against its spirit than 


race prejudice among 


Christians. There is noth- 

ing more widely spread 

in the Christian world. 
Jacques Maritain 





trol their economic life, and 
whose sole motive is to pro- 
duce goods and ‘services for 
use instead of for profits. 
These people are solving their 
economic and social problems 
in a democratic way. 


T STILL remains for our 

people to re-organize their 
economic life on a more sane 
basis than that of production 
for profit. As a remedy let us 
restore and adopt the old 
principle of service in the 
present economic system. Let 
us make service once more 
the dominant motive of in- 
dustry. We can do this by 
producers’ and consumers’ co- 


between operation. Consumers are ev- | They had thought that a fel- 


be for them. We do not want 
society to turn back to the 
old hand loom system, but we 
do want to restore the origi- 
nal motive and this can be 


dustry and the machine under 
democratic control. 

As the co-operative democ- 
racy advances people engaged 
in the profit business go over 
into the fields of co-operation 
and find their occupations 
there. Under the present 
system when profit business, 
particularly big business, goes 


on the rocks or becomes un- | 


profitable we find the state 
taking over such business. 
This is bureaucracy. 


operation grows these inroads 
of the state on our liberties 
| diminish. By co-operations 
both the aggressive state and 
the aggressive individuals are 
kept in their proper places. 
The result would be to set 
everybody to work to glorify 
service instead of profit, to 
,eliminate the parasitic profit- 
'eers and the exploited prole- 
| tariat, and by so doing, to es- | 
tablish not. the dictatorship of wonder. 
the proletariat but the dicta- 


torship of humanity. 


people of 
Sweden have used three chan- 
nels for action in their efforts 


As co- | 
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TRAGEDY 


Two of 
Roosevelt 


tenement shacks. 


these tenements 


|the boys were familiar to us| ond Sidney called home. For 


|in one way or another, They 
‘had attended the Friendship 
|House Teen-age dances once 
‘in awhile. Perhaps it was be-| 
‘cause some friends and I on| 
‘our way to meditation saw) 
| the police retrace the scene of | 
the crime behind our parish | 
‘church. It was there that, 
|Sidney had thrown the gun) 
| with which he shot the officer. | 
|Most likely our continued in-| 
terest in the case arises out of | 
/our interest in young people) 
'and their problems. What the 
'reason for our personal inter- | 
‘est is I couldn’t say exactly, | 
but we did follow through | 
with the case to find out what | 
‘we could do to help the boys | 





_and their families. 

The policeman was married | 
and had many. difficulties to) 
/overcome to enable his four | 
‘children to grow up with a 
Catholic education, David) 
| Keating was a good cop. He, 
had left active police duty to) 
|enter the service of his coun-| 
try during the war. He had) 
|come back from the war) 
/unscathed to again take on| 
|the duties and dangers that 
|accompany the wearing of a| 
|Chicago policeman’s 


badge. | 
| There aren’t many compensa- | 
‘tions for,a policeman’s work. | 
It’s tedious, dangerous, and 
unrewarding though a good 
cop gives his fellowmen real 
protection. He is resented by 
some because of his symboli- 
cal meaning of justice. 


HE PAPERS carried the 

story of David’s death and 
how he was killed by “two 
boy killers” who some people 
said were typical of most 
“niggers.” In the papers we 
saw “speedy trial for two cop 
killers.” 

There was also an account 
of the “swearing over a cru- 
'cifix” by the two boys who| 
had promised not to tell that 
it was actually Sidney who 
|shot the cop. They confessed 
first to the “friendly cop of 
| the neighborhood.” The first 
| confession turned out to be 
| false. Roosevelt confessed that 
he hadn’t shot the policeman | 
and that Sidney was the killer. 








|possibly seventeen year old 
| Sidney could. Therefore they 
/planned to have Roosevelt 
|take the blame and save} 
| Sidney. The plan fell through | 


| there was no reason why a’ 
|fifteen year old boy couldn’t | 
'get the chair as well as a 
| seventeen year old boy. 

| During the peak of every-| 
one’s interest, I heard people 
tell what they knew of the 
two boys, how they behaved, 
who their friends were and 
|what they did. I saw how 
any boy in the world could 
have been in the same spot! 


that Sidney and Roosevelt are | 
\in. If “Murray or Henry” had 
/worn the shoes that “the boy 
| killers” wore how would they 


| low 





i|have acted?- If they had_/| 
'known Sidney’s life on the} 


|been exposed to 
|atmosphere? =I 


Along Dearborn and Fed- 
eral streets the. houses ‘are 


2 


|South Side of Chicago what) 
“products of their environ-| 
ment” would they have been? | 
|Would the cream of the crop) 
|have gone sour if they had_| 
such an) 


; | 
sometimes | 


a while they attended a trade 
school on the South Side that 
runs a triple shift. Sidney 
found studies to be hard and 
after a short attendance 
stopped going to school. At 
that time there wasn’t much 
work to be found in Chicago 
and even less in the Black 
Belt where most Negroes have 
to work. Friendship House 
was then feeding about forty 
men a day and knew the prob- 
lems of the brown “prole- 
tariat,” the “dispossessed.” 


Sidney finally found a job 
and soon was earning his 
livelihood as well as that of 
his mother and sister. At 


|seventeen he had most of the 


responsibilities of an adult. A 
young person reaches matu- 
rity rather early in life by 
learning the problems of 
growing up in a ghetto of four 
hundred thousand people. A 
friend told me the hardest 
thing about the situation is 
the fact that you can’t move 
out. You have a brown tag 
of commitment which “forces” 
other people to force you to 
stay. You must serve your 
life term and expect no parole 
even though you havea record 
of good behavior. You serve 
even though the books have 
you down,as free. 


When I talked to Sidney’s 
mother she told me that she 
had been worried about the 
company Sidney kept. Once 
before Sidney got into trouble 
on Thirty-ninth street with 
some boys his age. He was 
put on probation and hadn't 
offended again until the latest 
incident. _ 


IDNEY HAS no father, 

that is, hasn’t anymore. 
As is the case with many poor 
families the father was sepa- 
rated from his wife and had 
left the family to find its own 
support. Sometimes a family 
can get along better on Aid 
to Dependent Children than 
other relief so the father may 
leave to enable his family to 
live better. You see, A.D.C. is 
given if the father is not home 
to support the family. I don’t 
know if such was the case 
with Sidney’s father. 


For entertainment Sidney 
used to meet his friends and 
take in one of the various 


| types of entertainment. One 


block away was State Street. 
Two blocks away was Forty- 
third. Thirty-ninth Street was 
all right but at night it was 
considered “No Man’s Land.” 


This was the neighborhood 
that these two fellows had to 


| grow up in. It is a background 


forced upon them by other 
men. It isn’t spectacular for 
people in the ghettos. In 
America we idealize our 
“High Standards” so much 
that sometimes we forget our 
standards. We would 
rather not see it because it 


‘(Continued on page 7) 


You must be eager to 
preserve that unity the 
spirit gives you, whose 
bond is peace. You are 
one body, with a single 
Spirit; each of you, when 


he was called, called in 
the same hope; with the 
same Lord, the same 
faith, the same baptism. 


Eph. 4:34 
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POLICE BRUTALITY? 


(Continued from page 1) 


issue as a means for attracting 
and arousing a crowd, but 
there is little serious effort on 


their part to do anything con-| titions on poliee brutality and | ‘throve in your slums, 


structive. Last summer they 
flooded Harlem with fly sheets 
on police brutality announc- 
ing a mass meeting on the is- 
sue. A huge crowd gathered | 
at the given time and the 
meeting dealt with party af- 
fairs. Councilman Benjamin 


J. Davis, member of the New | 
York City Council and now} 


awaiting sentence in the Com- 


munist conspiracy trial, has| 


laid the blame for numerous 
killings and beatings by po- 
lice at the door of the O’Dwyer 
administration and declared 
that he would campaign on 
this question in the next elec- 
tion in order to bring the facts 


to the people. Although, with | 


recent developments in the 
Communist trial, 


it is doubt- | 


employment problems in the 
area as a means to a real solu- 
tion. 

The various letters and pe-| 


the legal work of the NAACP | 
have resulted in a recent ap- 
pointment by Mayor O’Dwyer 
| of a special committee to in- 
vestigate the “unlawful ac- 
tions” and brutality in the 
| Bedford-Stuyvesant section of 
'Brooklyn, where many Ne- 
groes live. The mayor said 
action was taken to “make| 
|sure that I am informed as to 
the actual truth or falsity of 


tional recommendations that 
this committee may wish to 
|;make.” Police Commissioner 
| William P. O’Brien previous- 
ly investigated a complaint 
forwarded by the NAACP to 
Governor Dewey. He re- 





sustained.” 


ful that Mr. Davis will partici- | 


pate in the coming election, | 
the following demands have, 
been included in his platform: 


1. Appointment of a Negro 
as Deputy Police Commis-| 
sioner. 


2. Appointment of Negro po- | 
lice inspectors. 


3. Appointment of two Ne-| 
gro police captains for Har-| 
lem precincts. 


4. Integration of Negro de- 
tectives and patrolmen at all | 
levels and in all areas of the 
city. 

5. Abolition of mounted po- 
lice force from Harlem, only | 
residential area in the city) 
where they are stationed per-, 
manently. 

6. Indemnification of wid- 
ows and families of murdered | 
victims of killer-cops. 

7. Dismissal from force and} 
prosecution for murder of! 
such killer-cops. 


A frequent result of the po-) 


lice brutality outcry is its use| dealing with minority groups.| Christ is God, present among you? 


by the law-breakers. They | 
are aware of the accusation | 
and will attempt at any time 
to call “police brutality” when | 
involved in a scrape. This is 
done to such an extent that 
the police are inured. 


AT ABOUT THE police 

themselves? Mr. Pow- 
ers says of them: “I wish to em- 
phasize my opinion that the 
overwhelming majority of po- 
lice officers are qualified and 
law-abiding, but that the de- 
velopments are beyond their 
control.” Captain McGlone, | 
head of the 28th precinct, who 
claims his precinct as the 
toughest in the world, main- 
tains that police brutality is 
“highly exaggerated.” In his 
precinct there is “no police 
brutality—I won't have it.” 
But he says “neither will 
there be any officer of mine 
charged without an investiga- 
tion.” He intends to stand be- 
hind any officer of his until 
such a charge is proven. In 


one of the largest, most con-| 


gested slum areas in the 
world it is to be expected that 
there would be plenty of work 
for the police and there is. | 
Captain McGlone says that he) 
will not tolerate anything) 
there that he wouldn’t toler- 
ate in white areas and that he 
will not treat colored offend- 
ers any differently than white. 
“I love the colored people,” he 
stated. He feels that there 
should be other groups con- 





LICE BRUTALITY has| 

become a _ public issue. | 
|There are charges and coun- 
| ter charges. As Captain Mc- 
|Glone says it is “dangerous on 
| both sides.” A high percent- 
‘age of white people in New 
York City are racially preju- 
‘diced as clearly indicated by 
the existence of the Harlem 
| ghetto. When a man joins the 
police force he does not auto- 
| matically change his attitude. 
| If stationed in a Negro area, 
|he is intrinsically involved in 


| the race question—in some of | 


| its toughest aspects. 
| The incessant irritation of | 
| the police brutality issue adds 


‘to racial difficulties. All men | 


in civic positions should be 
| concerned. Those in authority 
/need a sound understanding 
‘of racial  difficulties—this | 
| knowledge in turn to be pass- 

ed on to police officers. In 
Chicago steps have been taken | 
in this direction. For several | 


| years training courses have |" 


‘been given to policemen for| 


The University of Chicago has) 


the charges with any addi-| 


ported the charges were “not | 











TO THE AMERICANS 


(Continued from page 1) 


‘acting thus only, could you overcome the dread of that communism that 
in your ghettos, in the empty bellies of your children 
\erying for food when there was no food? 


| 





Did you really think the government would incarnate the despotism of 
an angel? 


Behold, what is government? 
The grasp for power by men as weak as yourselves? 


| Does power corrupt? Does power corrupt only the profoundly weak? 


What man is strong and I am not weak? What man is virtuous and I 
not a sinner? What man loves and I not hate? What man a ruler and I 
not the ruled? 
| 


Answer these things in your hearts and know that men are not equal 
save where equality is important. 


Is there no stirring in you? Do you not ask wherein equality is impor- 
tant beyond the leveling you have sunk to? 


Look up, lift up your heads; there is an equality beyond the dreams 
you live, there is an equality that transcends the equal supper you eat, the 
equally hard bed on which you sleep, beyond the uniformity of the inter- 
course you so hardily enjoy and have so hardily obtained. 


Is equality the measure of the minimum? 
ithe material? What is material? 


Is equality the measure of 
What is equality ? 


Do you ery out, knowing that the fleshpots you tend in common are 
no richer than the fleshpots you tended alone? 





| What is your achievement? 
ease between your labors? 


Why do you labor when once you had 


* 


Has the flare of your spirit burned itself out in the outer darkness? 
Is there nothing more of truth, of goodness, of beauty in you? 


Are you yet men? 
God forbid that ever I should have so written—yet it is written. 


I write from-an abyss, hearing rumors that among you are some who 
recall the kindness of times past when a light still flickered in your hearts 
—that those with such memories are being hunted down lest an aristocracy 
arise among you. How mightily have you fallen, oh aristocrats of Christ, 
you who were initiates of His mysteries! 


Of His mysteries? Do you not.recall the delight of your knowledge that 
Nay, more present than you yourselves. 


helped to give the courses. it} Do you not recall how strongly He sustained you, feeding your minds and 


is an acknowledgment of the 
| problem and an attempt at a| 
| solution. 
the program have 
been observed. 


TRAGEDY 


(Continued from page 6) 


already 


doesn’t tend to glorify our 
way of life. But it is still 
there. 


Is the electric chair the 
proper thing for the boys? I 
don’t believe so. The real| 
problem is, “Are we in need 
of more Sidneys and Roose- 
velts?” If so we need not 
worry. We can get more just 
by keeping the present setup 
of segregation which leads. 


men into the gutter. We must | 


realize that to keep someone 
in the gutter we must stay in 
the gutter too. 


[The two boys killed the 
policeman on the night of 
September nineteenth. 
trial was set for the end of 
October. The boys’ story: 
the patrolman saw 
walking with a bundle that 
looked like a shot gun. He 


and accused them, using 
inflammatory language; 
shot was fired. There has 
been wide notoriety on the 
case in the Chicago press. 
E¢.J 


7 


. 


Good effects from | 


The | 


| material. 
them | 


hearts with the strong meat of Himself; how He was multiplied among you? 


Truly then were you equal—n ot in death only for so have all men 
always been equal, but equal in life also; equally free to take of Him who 
offered Himself freely. Behold the treasure you have lost! Behold the 
Son of God! 


| Oh my brothers, once other Christs! Are you grown so blind that you 
cannot see Him even now lifted up, drawing all things to Himself? 


Are you grown so deaf you cannot hear the voice of His blood poured 
out from so many wounds for you? 

Having once tasted Him, have you forgotten His sweetness? 

Do you believe that because you have died He also is dead? You are 
not dead but only sleep. But how long will you sleep and take your. ease? 

The time is at hand, rise up and let us go forward to what had previ- 
ously been within us. Is Christ to be mocked? Do you enthrone a state 
that glories in burying you free of charge? 

When in times past you knew somewhat of the evil of evil and in your 
slight knowledge and great ignorance chose a greater evil in place of the les- 
ser, you did not know how much of evil you would come to know. You did 
not know that the benevolence of times present could outweigh in evil the 
the desperateness of time future. You did not know that the nothingness of 
your minds could sear you more deeply than. the partial lack of some things 
You did not know that the ery within you for the Christ Who 
even now dies daily for you could not be stilled by the music the state so 


‘generously furnishes. 
followed. them into a store | 


You did not know any of these things but now you well know them— 


a too well do you know them. 


Is it too late? 


Is Christ dead? 





* 
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GREAT NEGROES 


PATRICK F. HEALY, S.J. 


Father Healy was the 
thirty-second President of 
Georgetown University and 
the first Negro to hold this of- 
fice in the oldest Catholic in- 
stitution of higher learning in 
the United States. The uni- 
versity was founded, in what 
is now the city of Washington, 
by Archbishop John Carroll, 
in 1789. Father Healy is usu- 
ally referred to, in university 
annals, as the Second Found- 
er. 

He was essentially a man of 

reat vision, a pioneer, a 

uilder. He was responsible 
for the erection of the main 
building on the campus, the 
splendid Gothic structure that 
bears his name, Healy Build- 
ing. Yet Father Healy did 
much more for Georgetown 
than put up a building. Even 
if no structure had ever been 
reared by him, his name 
would be mentioned with 
grateful reverence at George- 
town. ; 

This exceptionally gifted 
man was born in Macon, Ga., 
on February 27, 1834, of an 
Irish father and a mulatto 
mother. He graduated from 
Holy Cross College, Worces- 
ter, -Mass., in 1850, at the age 
of sixteen. As this New Eng- 
land college had not, at that 
time, received the power of 
granting degrees, their eli- 
gible candidates were given 
their degrees by Georgetown. 
Thus Father Healy received 
his Baccalaureate of Arts 
from the institution over 
which he was to preside for 
nearly. tenyears- fa ph tug ty: Ae 

Shortly after graduation he 
entered the Jesuit -Novitiate 
at Frederick, Md., where he so 
impressed his superiors by his 
high degree of proficiency in 
philosophical studies that they 
sent him to Belgium to com- 
plete his education. Follow- 
ing his ordination, he re- 
turned to the United States 
and in 1866 was assigned to 
the Chair of Philosophy at 
Georgetown. 

Two years later, he became 
Prefect of Studies. As the 

resident’s health was failing, 

ather Healy also discharged 
the duties of this office for 
two or three years before of- 
ficially assuming the rector- 
ship himself. Even after he 
became president, he con- 
tinued the duties of Prefect of 
Studies for six years. This is 


Studies, Father Healy brought 
about many changes that ad- 
vanced the standard of schol- 
arship among the faculty and 


about a complete reorganiza- 
tion of the classes but founded 
three medals—the Merrick 
Debating Medal, the Morris 
Historical Medal, and 
Toner Scientific Medal. 

It would be incorrect to say 
that, under Father Healy, the 
status of Georgetown College 
was raised to that of a uni- 
versity. This event occurred, 
by an Act of Congress, in 


1815. Indeed, graduate courses | 


in mathematics and _ philoso- 
phy were publicly offered in 
1820. The Astronomical Ob- 
servatory, offering 


the | 





| 


| 


| 





regular | 


courses, was erected in 1841. | 


The School of Medicine was 
established in 1851, and the 
School of Law in 1870. Hence 
Georgetown was quite a large 
university before Father 
Healy became president in 
1873. 

It might be appropriately 
chronicled here that shortly 
before the Christmas holidays 
in the first year of his rector- 
ship, Father Healy abolished 
the obsolescent custom of 
reading in the students’ re- 


fectory «during meals. That | 


this move was most gratifying 
to the student body cannot be 


doubted since it is authorita- | 


tively reported that the an- 
nouncement was followed by 
music from the band, followed 
later by a serenade of the 
Jesuit faculty. 


Father Healy ordered work 


\dreams—the massive granite 
princely state high above the 
nation’s Capital. Healy Build- 
ing is 307 feet long. In true 
|American style, a statistical 
/minded student entered the 


structure that ‘today rises in’ 





TO THE AMERICANS 


(Continued from page 7) 


Turn, oh my brothers, turn again within you and listen to what you 
students. He not only brought there hear and see what you there see. 
The state feeds you; feeds your body, feeds your mind. 
Turn and listen; turn and see. 
“This is My Body.” Do you hear? 
This is My Body. Do you see? 

See the Bread He makes; Bread no longer bread! 


**T am the bread of life. 


He who comes to Me 


who believes in Me shall never thirst.” 


Do you yet eat manna in the desert? 


shall not hunger and he 


Do you yet drink from a rock 


split? Oh in your bitter exile, do you, self-exiled, still eat and drink of 


the state? 


“J am the bread of life . . . This is the bread that comes down from 
Heaven .. . If anyone eat of this bread, he shall live forever; and the bread 
that I give is My flesh for the life of the world.” 


Anyone? 


Live forever? 


Flesh for the life of the world? 


Anyone? 


Do you not hear, even now? 


Are you yet blind? 


Do you now see what equality is? 


Glory growing into glory beyond 


glory. 


Who are the priests among you? Where are your catacombs? Where 
and on what altar can He be found? 


Find Him, and, finding Him, find life. 


And 


the surge that is within 


| you will rise and you will know Him again, more surely for your misery than 
ever you have known Him. 

And knowing Him you shall be as gods. WhatdolIsay? You shall be 
In the summer of 1877, God; you in Him as He in you. 





following record in the cam-_ 
/pus Journal: “In its towering) 


walls are laid over 3,000 cubic 
yards of stone, and for the 
rear and interior walls more 
than two million bricks have 


been used. For the girders, | 
joists and roofing timbers, | 


nearly 350,000 feet of Georgia 
yellow pine has been re- 
quired. For the floors, nearly 
200,000 feet, and 30,000 feet 
more of lumber for the roof; 
in all more than half @ million 
feet of lumber.” 

Father Healy exhausted 
himself in trying to finance 


and I in you.” 


pate L write? Do you doubt. these things? 
“In that day you shall know, that I am in My 


Do you doubt these things? 


Is God, God? 


Coast he was overjoyed to 
hear that the commencement 
exercises, graced by the pres- 
ence of Rutherford B. Hayes, 
President of the United States, 
had been held within the 
stately walls of the new build- 
ing. 

The mobilization of suffi- 
cient funds with which to 
build had weighed heavily on 
Father Healy’s mind. Imme- 
diately after the prayers of 
thanksgiving that marked the 
completion of the work, of 
which he was the instigator 
and zealous promoter, Father 


| Augustine Healy, Bishop of 


‘failed. Acting on the advice | 


of those who knew and loved | 
him best, he resigned his rec- | 
toral duties in 1882. 

On leaving Georgetown | 
Father Healy visited hi S| 
brother, the Rt. Rev. James | 
Portland; Maine. Later he | 
was assigned to the Church of | 
St. Ignatius Loyola in New| 
York City where he _ per- 
formed humble parish duties 
until a few years before his | 
death. Near the end of his 
life he returned to the univer- 
sity for which he had labored 


Father, and you in Me, 


name and ‘which for centuries 
shall stand in mute witness of 
the toils he underwent for 
Georgetown and the prosperi- 
ty and blessings which were 
showered on the “dear old 
place” through his _ inter- 
cession” ; 

The student spoke of Father 
Healy as venerable and holy 
Jesuit. Negroes are enrolled 
at the university and many 
more will come in future 
years. Father Healy will be 
the patron of the new inter- 
racial era in Catholic educa- 
tion in America, particularly 
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one of the few instances on and direct the construction of Healy assumed the task of so arduously. He died at in the university which, in 
record of such a dual respon- the building. Before its com- forming a Society of the Georgetown on January 10, past years, reconciled the 
sibility being discharged by a pletion in 1879, he was forced Alumni. His almost fruitless 1910, at the age of seventy-| flaming antagonisms of the : 


man at Georgetown. 
While serving as Prefect of 
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to go to California for a com- 
plete rest. While on the West 
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Six. 

A student of that period 
penned this brief eulogy: “A 
modest, white headstone will 
mark the spot where his body 
lies, but those who have 
known him and his works will 
always turn from that stone. 
to the massive and beautiful 
building which bears his! 
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FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 


| North and the South. 


Once 
again, as in Civil War Days, 
Georgetown will be the pi- 
oneer in healing the cancer- 
ous disease of race prejudice. 
For all his’ magnificent 
achievements, Father Healy’s 
major work is only just now 
beginning. 

By John J O’Connor. 
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|ganization was a necessity 
/and he made haste to bring 
about its formation. r{ 
| These Herculean labors, so 
| beneficial to historic George- t/ 
town, imposed a terrific strain ” \ 
on Father Healy. His health . 
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